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A revival of interest in industrial vacations fol- 
lowing the apparent collapse of much of the indus- 
trial relations movement in 1920-21 is the occa- 
sion for this present study. A vacation may be 
defined as the absence of an employe from his 
regular duties, for a designated period of time, by 
the mutual agreement of employer and employe. 
The treatment in this paper is confined to a dis- 
cussion of vacations with pay. 

The data presented in this report were drawn 
from part of a questionnaire covering a variety 
of functionalized personnel activities. The object 
of the questions on vacations was to make avail- 
able information as to prevalence, practice, and 
experience with industrial vacations among Ohio 
industries. 

The 189 firms responding to the questionnaire 
employed a total of 82,444 employes, or 13 per 
cent of the total of 751,227 persons employed in 
Ohio factories in 1926. 

The firms cooperating in this study were drawn 
from eight identifiable groups, and the distribu- 
tion of firms within these groups roughly par- 
allels the distribution of employment for the 
State among the various groups. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FIRMS REPORTING VACATIONS 
BY TYPE OF INDUSTRY, SIZE OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, AND PERCENTAGE OF 
FEMALES EMPLOYED. 


Distribution of Firms Reporting Vacations, by 
Type of Industry. 


Of the 189 firms in the study, 88 had vacations 
of some description as shown in Table I. The 
greatest percentage of firms having vacations was 
in the food and food products industry, 11 of the 
22 firms reporting from this industry (92 per 
cent) having vacations. The rubber products 
group came next in rank with 67 per cent, or 4 of 
the 6 firms reporting. The paper and printing 
&foup, and the stone, clay and glass group, each 
had vacations in 50 per cent of the firms report- 


ing.: The smallest proportion of firms having va- 
cations was in the textiles, clothing, and shoes 
group, which had vacations in only 3 of the 12 re- 
porting firms, or in only 25 per cent of the estab- 
lishments reporting. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF FIRMS HAVING VACATION PLANS, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIES» 


Total Firms Having 
Industry No. of Vacation Plans 


Number | Per Cent 


All Industries 
Iron and Steel and their ye 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products. . 
Food and Food 

Textiles, Clothing, Shoes 

Paper and Printing 

Autos and Parts and Vehicles.... 
Metals, Other than Iron and Steel. 
Rubber Products 


| 
| 


Distribution of Firms Having Vacations, Accord- 
ing to the Number of Employes 


The firms reporting in this study do not show 
as much increase in the prevalence of vacations, 
and certainly not as much regularity of increase 
in proportion to increase in the size of firms, as is 
true of practically all the other personnel func- 
tions studied by the Bureau. The group of firms 
having from 400 to 799 employes had a higher 
percentage of vacations than did any of the 
groups having a greater number of employes. The 
difference between vacations and other personnel 


TABLE II 


FIRMS HAVING VACATION PLANS, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYES 


Total Firms 
Number of Employes No. of Vacation Plans 
Firms 


‘Number | Per Cent Cent 


All 


100 to 199 employes 

200 to 399 employes 

400 to 799 employes 

800 to 1,499 employes 

1,500 and more employes 
No. of employes not stated 


Month!y Labor Review, May, 


‘For a treatment of Wasatione with Pay for Wage Earners, 


926, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Vol. IV 
By 

189 88 47 
86 36 42 
16 8 50 
12 11 92 
12 3 25 
12 6 50 
ll 5 45 
7 3 43 
6 — 67 
27 12 44 

| 88 47 
1e8 in 100 employes........... 60 20 33 
42 19 45 
32 17 53 
22 15 68 
12 7 58 
10 4 40 
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functions in this respect is probably due to the 
fact that vacations do not usually require addi- 
tional administrative personnel and hence there is 
less difference in the economy of administration 
between large firms and small ones in this respect 
than is true in the case of other functions. 


Distribution of Firms Having Vacations, Accord- 

ing to Number of Female Employes 

When classified according to the percentage of 
female employes, firms having a relatively large 
proportion of females show little difference with 
respect to the prevalence of vacations from those 
having a small proportion of female employes. 
The highest percentage of vacations in any group 
was 56 (in the group having 25 per cent and less 
than 50 per cent females) while the lowest per- 
centage was 39 (in the group having no females). 


TABLE III 
NUMBER OF FIRMS HAVING VACATION PLANS, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PERCENT- 
AGE OF FEMALE EMPLOYES 


Total Firms Having 


Percentage of Female No. of Vacation Plans 
Employes Firms Ler 
Number Per Cent 
31 12 39 
Less than 25 per cent............ sy 43 48 
25 per cent but less than 50 
27 15 56 
50 per cent but less than 75 
75 per cent but less than 100 
7 3 43 
Percentage not stated............ 16 6 38 


The percentage of firms having vacations is great- 
est in the firms having the median percentage of 
females, and least in the firms having the greatest 
and the least percentage of females. This distri- 
bution is similar to that already noted in connec- 
tion with the total number of employes where the 
middle-sized firms had a larger proportion of va- 
cations than did either the smallest or the largest 
firms. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH VACATIONS ARE 
GRANTED 


To Whom Are Vacations Granted? 

Fifty of the 88 firms having vacations gave de- 
tailed data as to whom vacations were granted. In 
these 50 firms, 39 granted vacations with full pay 
to salaried employes only; 11 granted vacations 
to both wage earners and salaried employes, 3 of 
these 11 granting vacations to both classes of em- 
ployes on equal terms, and 8 giving longer time 
for vacations, or requiring shorter service to 
qualify for vacations in the case of salaried em- 
ployes.' 


1 Two firms not granting vacations to wage earners granted them to 
foremen and one of these included sub-foremen, 


Twenty-one of the 50 firms gave some sort of 
vacation with no pay to wage earners. Seven firms 
granted additional time but without pay to salar. 
ied employes upon request, and 1 firm did the 
same for wage earners. Two firms gave vaca- 
tions without pay to salaried employes who had 
been in the firm’s employ a less number of months 
than required for vacation with pay, and 1 firm 
did the same with wage earners. 


Service Requirements and Length of Vacations 


Of the 50 firms providing vacations with pay 
for salaried employes, 3 stated “‘no time of service 
required” for eligibility to vacations. Of the 47 
firms which stated service requirements, 3 firms 
required no service minimum, 1 gave one day for 
each month of service (up to two weeks), 18 re- 
quired six months or less than one year of service, 
24 required one year’s service, and 1 two years of 
service. 

Of the 11 firms granting vacations with pay to 
wage earners, 5 required one year of service for 
eligibility, 1 required two years, 1 required three 
years, 1 required five years, 2 required ten years, 
and 1 stated that “service requirement varies with 
position.” 

The number of firms granting vacations of des- 
ignated length with pay to salaried employes and 
to wage earners is given in Table IV. 

Besides the allowance of vacation periods with 
minimum service requirements, many firms al- 
lowed an increased vacation period on the basis of 
increased length of service. For example, 21 firms 
increased the length of vacation of salaried em- 
ployes on the basis of service. In those firms 
which granted a shorter period of vacation for less 
than one year’s service, the following longer pe- 
riods were granted when one year’s service had 
been reached: 2 firms increase vacation to one 
week, 1 firm to ten days, and 13 firms to two 
weeks. With two years’ service, 1 firm increased 
the vacation period to ten days and 2 firms in- 
creased it to two weeks. One firm increased the 
vacation period to two weeks after five years of 
service, and another increased it to three weeks 
after twenty years. Two firms with a shorter in- 
termediate period of vacation increased the length 
of vacation to two weeks after five years of serv- 
ice (the third step in the vacation plan). 

Three of the 11 firms granting vacations to 
wage earners gave two increases in length of va- 
cation on the basis of increased length of service. 
All of these 3 increased the vacation period to 
two weeks, 1 on the basis of five years of serv- 
ice, 1 on the basis of ten years, and 1 on the 
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basis of twenty years. One firm gave a third in- 
erease to 8 weeks vacation for twenty years of 
service. Of the 21 firms giving vacations without 
pay to wage earners, few had any uniformity of 
practice . Eleven of the number made special cases 
of their vacation programs. Typical explanations 
in these cases of the method of granting time for 
vacations follow: “Depends on case in question” ; 
“Leave of absence arranged in special cases” ; “By 
approval after six months” ; “Depends on business 
conditions” ; “What they take.” Eight firms were 
alittle more definite in their methods but only 2 


TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF FIRMS HAVING VACATIONS OF DES- 
IGNATED DURATION FOR STATED MINI- 
MUM LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Number of Firms Having Vacations of Designated 


| Duration 
— For Salaried Employes! | [or Wage 
Requirement 
Less Than, One | Ten | Two One 


One Week Week Days 
Six Months and | | 
Less Than 1 Year | 


| Weeks Week 


1 1 
One Year ........ 0 9 1 14 5 
Two Years ...... _ 1 1 
Five Years ...... 1 
Ten Years ....... | 2 
No Service Re- 


1Including 43 firms, 7 reporting firms not included because of too 
wide variation. Three of these 7 had 1 day vacation for each month’s 
service, 2 of them requiring 6 months service before the rule became 
effective, and 1 of them reaching a maximum vacation of two weeks. 
Three firms stated no minimum service requirement, 1 of these 3 
granted 1 week, another 1 to 2 weeks, and the third, 2 to 4 weeks of 
vacation. 

*One firm said that vacations are granted from 1 to 2 weeks in 
yee and varying in service requirement according to the position 
of employes. 


had similar plans. One firm gave two weeks va- 
cation to all employed over one year, and one week 
for those employed six months; 4 firms gave va- 
cations for one week or more to employes of one 
year or more of service; 2 firms gave one week’s 
vacation, and 1 firm gave two weeks vacation with 
no service requirement stated; and 2 firms gave 
no details as to their vacations plans for wage 
earners. 

From these data it is clear that there is very 
little vacation with pay for wage earners in Ohio 
firms and that vacations without pay are few and 
uncertain. 


Vacation Plans of Selected Individual Firms’ 
Firm A 


Salaried Employes—(Six months’ service, 1 week with 
pay; 1 year’s service, 10 days with pay; over 5 years’ 
Service, 2 weeks, with pay.) 

age Earners—(Five years’ service, 1 week with pay.) 


* Mills, M. C., Vacations for Industrial Workers has a description 
of a number of vacation plans from firms in different parts of the 


Firm B 

Salaried Employes—(1 to 5 months’ service, 2 weeks no 
pay; 6 months’ service, 1 week with pay; 1 year’s service, 
2 weeks with pay.) 

Wage Earners—(1 to 5 years service, 1 week with pay; 
over 5 years’ service, 2 weeks with pay.) 

Firm C 

Salaried Employes—(6 months’ service, 1 week with 
pay; 1 year’s service, 2 weeks with pay.) 

Wage Earners—(Length of vacation varies with posi- 
tion, from 1 to 2 weeks with pay. 

Firm D 

Salaried Employes—(Office, 1 year’s service, 2 weeks 

with pay. Foremen, 1 year’s service, 1 week with pay.) 
Firm E 

Salaried Employes—(Over 2 years’ service, 2 weeks 
with pay. Others receive one-half day’s vacation for each 
month of service, with pay. In a few cases and on special 
request vacations are given without pay.) 

Firm F 

Salaried Employes—(One year’s service, 2 weeks with 
pay; 20 years’ service, 3 weeks with pay.) 

Wage Earners—(3 years’ service, 1 week with pay; 10 
years’ service, 2 weeks with pay; 20 years’ service, 3 weeks 
with pay.) 

Firm G 


wg Employes—(One year’s service, 2 weeks with 
pay. 

Wage Earners—(One year’s service, 1 week with pay; 
20 years’ service, 2 weeks with pay.) 


Firm H 
Salaried Employes—(One year’s service, 2 weeks with 


pay.) 
Wage Earners—(Two years’ service, 1 week with pay.) 


Months During Which Vacations are Granted 


Forty-nine firms supplied data as to the months 
during which vacations were granted to salaried 
employes, and 30: stated the months when vaca- 
tions were granted to wage earners. The data re- 
ported by these firms are summarized in Table V. 


TABLE V 
MONTHS DURING WHICH VACATIONS WERE 
GRANTED 
+ Salaried Employes Wage Earners 
Months During (49 Firms) (30 Firms) 
Which Vacations 
Are Granted | No. of Per Cent | 


No.of | Per Cent 
of Total 


| Firms | of Total | Firms 
| 
3 1 3 
10 20 5 17 
July-Sept. ............ 4 8 3 10 
Anytime ..........+... 10 6 20 
Other Stated Periods’. . 12 25 12 40 


1 Many of these “other periods” were short terms within the longer 
periods stated above. Total number of firms giving vacations to salaried 
employes sometime during the period May to October (inclusive) was 
41, or 93 per cent of the 44 firms not having vacations “anytime”; and 
the number of firms giving vacations to wage earners during the same 
period was 17, or 71 per cent of the 24 firms not giving vacations 
“anytime.” 

2 Inaccuracy due to approximated percentages in addends. 


The great majority of vacations are granted in 
the late spring, summer, and early fall months. 
This means a smaller reduction in productive 
services of employes and hence a smaller loss to 


1 One firm’s data applied only to foremen and not to all wage 
earners. 
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both firms and employes in their regular business 
as the summer is a less active business period for 
most industries. 


Provision for the Care of Work of Employes 
on Vacation 


What is done about the employe’s work while 
he is away on vacation is important to employes. 
If the work is left to pile up and make a strain 
of overwork when the vacation is over, the pur- 
pose of the vacation is largely defeated. If other 
employes must absorb the work of the vacationing 
employe, it often means either overwork for those 
not on vacation or the discovery that the depart- 
ment or shop has been overmanned, in which case 
the vacationist runs the hazard of having no job 
upon return. If extra help has been hired tem- 
porarily there is the possibility that this extra 
help may prove to be more desirable and perma- 
nently displace him. Some firms plan to permit 
vacations in dull times or schedule the work to 
be done so that there is no overwork of the em- 
ployes remaining on the job. Others maintain a 
flying squadron or fioating labor gang, or take on 
college men seeking summer employment. This 
is probably the fairest method to workers if a real 
vacation is to be provided unless extra help is 
normally employed during vacation periods. 

Of the 46 firms reporting on the provision made 
to care for the work of employes absent on vaca- 
tion, 17 stated the work was absorbed by other 
workers in the department, 4 reported that extra 
help was hired, 9 said extra help was hired if nec- 
essary, and 7 stated that extra help was hired and 
departments helped each other. Two firms had 
different policies for factory and for office help. 
In one, additional help was hired for the office, 
while the factory closed; in the other an extra girl 
was hired in the office for three months during 
the vacation period but nothing was done for the 
factory. In a third firm, both factory and office 
closed down for vacation. Two firms had no pro- 
vision for taking care of the work of people absent 
on vacation. 


How Dates Are Decided 


In answer to the question of how vacation dates 
are decided 38 of the 50 reporting firms stated 
that both the firm and the employes decided the 
date; 10 answered that the firm made the decision ; 


1 An increasing number of Colleges—Cincinnati, Antioch, Ohio State, 
etc.—are placing co-op students ; i.e., students doing field work in con- 
nection with their college work. These co-op students can be used and 
are used to relieve some of the workers on vacation. 


2, that salaried employes personally decided th 
question, and that wage earners set the date 
for vacations in cooperation with the firm. Wheres 
both firm and employes decide the date of vacgum 
tion, the employes usually submit a list of dates 
desired for vacations and the firm attempts tor 
work out the most satisfactory schedule of dates 
possible on the basis of seniority of employes and 
schedules of work to be done. 


Employers’ Reasons for Providing Vacations : 


Three of the 22 firms stating reasons for prom 
viding vacations declared that vacations were 


provided for purely business reasons; 3 said solelye 


humanitarian reasons were their incentive to the 
operation of this service; and 7 firms said they 
were actuated solely by a sense of obligation te 
employes. One firm said its reason for providing# 
vacations was for the best interests of both emmy 
ployes and the firm. Other firms gave some come 
bination of the above reasons for providing vagy 
cations. 3 
TREND IN THE EMPHASIS ON VACATIONS By 
Twenty firms reported the date at which they® 
began the practice of having vacations for em=# 
ployes. The distribution of these firms according 
to the period when vacation plans were started ig 
shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF FIRMS ESTABLISHING VACATIONS 
DURING DESIGNATED PERIODS 


Periods “No. of 
Firms 


It is clear that the war period was characters 
ized by a greater tendency to emphasize vacations} 
than other periods. More than half the 20 reports 
ing firms having vacations began this practice in 
the years 1915-1919. 


Of the 46 firms reporting on the trend in theif 
emphasis upon vacations since 1919, 12 firms sai@y 
they had increased their emphasis on vacations; 
and 34 recorded “no change” in emphasis. Of 45% 
firms which reported as to their plans for 1929-30 
regarding the emphasis to be placed on vacationsy 
5 stated that they will increase their emphasis 
and 40 that there would be no change in thie 
respect. 
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